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6 1 am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuf.” Wotton. 
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We proceed to lay before our readers another speci- 
men from the last ork of the author of the Sketch- 
book, which, if we duly appreciate their taste, will prove 

table to the majority of our readers. Mr. Irving 
eombines fancy, taste, and facility of expression in an 
unusual degree. His fancy, however, is not so much 
displayed in the choice of his materials, as in his skilful 
mode of arranging and diversifying them. The most 
ordinary subjects, in his hands, acquire all the interest 
which can arise from the happy art of conveying 

What oft was thought, but n¢er so well expres#d.. 


And of him it may justly be said— 


** Nil tetiget quod non ornavit.” 
Certain fastidious and matter-of-fact readers may look 
u Mr. Irving’s discursive and amplifying powers 


with no very complacent eye, and may perhaps com- 
his art of making the most of his materials to 
the skill of the cook who bestows more pains on the 
rnish than on the dish itself. Those, however, who 
(like the majority of novel readers) take up a book, 
merely pour passer le tems, must be grateful to a writer, 
who, like Mr. Irving, can amuse them through a whole 
ebapter with his own speculations upon the fat Stranger, 
at whose back alone he contrived to get a glance, after 
spending a whole day in vain efforts to get a peep at his 
face. 





THE STOUT GENTLEMAN : 
A STAGE-COACH ROMANCE. 


-—— 
‘© Vil crose it, though it blast me!” 
HAMLET. 
— 


It was a rainy Sunday, in the gloomy 
month of November. I had been detained, 
in the course of a journey, by a slight in- 
disposition, from which I was recovering ; 
but I was still feverish, and was obliged to 
keep within doors all day, in an inn of the 
small town of Derby. A wet Sunday in a 
country inn! whoever has had the luck to 
experience one Can alone judge of my situa- 
tion, ‘The rain pattered against the case- 
ments; the bells tolled for church with a 
melancholy sound. I went to the windows 
in quest of something to amuse the eye; 


pletely out of the reach of all amusement. 
The windows of my bed-room looked out 
among tiled roofs and stacks of chimneys, 
while those of my sitting-room commanded 
a full view of the stable-yard. 1 know of 
nothing more calculated to make a man 
sick of this world than a stable-yard on a 
rainy day. The place was littered with wet 
straw that had been kicked about by travel- 
lers and stable-boys. In one corner was a 
stagnant pool of water, surrounding an island 
of muck; there were several half-drowned 
fowls crowded together under a cart, among 
which was a miserable crest-fallen cock, 
drenched out of all life and spirit ; his droop- 
ing tail matted, as it were, into a single 
feather, along which the water trickled 
from his back; near the cart was a half- 
dozing cow, chewing the cud, and standing 
patiently to be rained on, with wreaths of 
vapour rising from her reeking hide; a 
wall-eyed horse, tired of the loneliness of 
the stable, was poking his spectral head out 
of a window, with the rain dripping on it 
from the eaves; an unhappy cur, chained 
to a doghouse hard by, uttered something 
every now and then, between a bark and a 
yelp ; a drab of a kitchen wench tramped 
backwards and forwards through the yard 
in pattens, looking as sulky as the weather 
itself; every thing, in short, was comfort- 
less and forlorn, excepting a crew of hard- 
drinking ducks, assembled like boon com- 
panions round a puddle, and making a riot- 
ous noise over their liquor. 

I was lonely and listless, and wanted 
amusement. My room soon became insup- 
portable. I abandoned it, and sought what 
is technically called the travellers’-room. 
This is a public room set apart at most inns 
for the accommodation of a class of way- 





but it seemed as if I had been placed com- 


commercial knights errant, who are inces- 
santly scouring the kingdom in gigs, on 
horseback, or by coach. They are the only 
successors that I know of at the present 
day, to the knights errant of yore. They 
lead the same kind of roving adventurous 
life, only changing the lance for a driving- 
whip, the buckler for a pattern-card, and 
the coat of mail for an upper Benjamin. In- 
stead of vindicating the charms of peerless 
beauty, they rove about, spreading the fame 
and standing of some substantial tradesman, 
or manufacturer, and are ready at any time 
to bargain in his name; it being the fashion 
now-a-days to trade, instead of fight, with 
one another. As the room of the hostel, in 
the good old fighting times, would be hung 
round at night with the armour of way-worn 
warriors, such as coats of mail, falchions, 
and yawning helmets; so the travellers’ 
room is garnished with the harnessing of 
their successors, with box coats, whips of 
all kinds, spurs, gaiters, and oil-cloth co- 
vered hats. 

I was in hopes of finding some of these 
worthies to talk with, but was disappointed. 
There were, indeed, two or three in the 
room ; but I could make nothing of them. 
One was just finishing his breakfast, quar- 
relling with his bread and butter, and huff: 
ing the waiter ; another buttoned on a pair 
of gaiters, with many execrations at Boots, 
for not having cleaned his shoes well; a 
third sat drumming on the table with his 
fingers and looking at the rain as it streamed 
down the window glass ; they all appeared 
infected by the weather, and disappeared, 
one after the other, without exchanging a 
word. 

I: sauntered to the window, and stood 
gazing at the people, picking their way to 





farerc, called travellers, or riders; a kind of 


church, with petticoats hoisted midleg high, 
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and dripping umbrellas. The bell ceased 
to toll, and the streets became silent. I 
then amused myself with watching the 
daughters ofa tradesman opposite; . who, be- 
ing confined to the house for fear of wet- 
ting their Sunday finery, played off their 
charms at the front windows, to fascinate 
the chance tenants of the inn. They at 
length were summoned away by a vigilant 
vinegar-faced mother, and I had nothing 
further from without to amuse me. 

What was I to do to pass away the long- 
lived day? I was sadly nervous and lonely ; 
and every thing about an inn seems calcu- 
lated to make a dull day ten times duller. 
Old newspapers, smelling of beer and to- 
bacco smoke, and which I had already read 
half a dozen times. Good for nothing 
books, that were worse than rainy weather, 
I bored myself to death with an old volume 
of the Lady’s Magazine. I read all the 
common-placed names of ambitious travel- 
lers scrawled on the panes of glass ; the eter- 
nal families of the Smiths and the Browns, 
and the Jacksons, and the Johnsons, and 
all the other sons ; and I decyphered seve- 
ral scraps of fatiguing inn-window poetry 
which I had met within all parts of the world. 

The day continued lowering and gloomy ; 
the slovenly, ragged, spongy clouds drifted 
heavily along ; there was no variety even in 
the rain; it was one dull, continued, mono- 
tonous patter—patter—patter, excepting 
that now and then I was enlivened by the 
idea of a brisk shower, from the rattling of 
the drops upon a passing umbrella. 

It was quite refreshing (if I may be al- 
Jowed a hackneyed phrase of the day ) when, 
in the course of the morning, a horn blew, 
and a stage coach whirled through the 
street, with outside passengers stuck all 
over it, cowering under cotton umbrellas, 
and seethed together, and reeking with the 
steams of wet box-coatsand upper Benjamins. 

The sound brought out from their lurk- 
ing-places a crew of vagabond boys, and va- 
gabond dogs, and the carroty-headed host- 
ler, und that non-descript animal ycleped 
Boots, and all the other vagabond race that 
infest the purlieus of an inn; but the bus- 
tle was transient ; the coach again whirled 
on its way; and boy and dog, and hostler 
and Boots, all slunk back again to their holes; 
the street again became silent, and the rain 
continued to rain on. In fact, there was 
no hope of its clearing up; the barometer 
pointed to rainy weather; mine hostess’s 
tortoise-shell cat sat by the fire washing her 
face, and rubbing her paws over her ears; 
and, on referring to the Almanack, I found 
a direful prediction stretching from the top 
of the page to the bottom through the whole 
month, ‘ expect-—much—rain-—about— 
this—time !” 

I was dreadfully hipped. The hours 
seemed as if they oukd never creep by. 
The very ticking of the clock became irk- 


Shortly after, I heard the voice of a waiter 
at the bar: ‘The stout gentleman in No. 13, 
wantshisbreakfast. Teaand bread andbutter, 
with ham and eggs; the eggs not tobe too 
much done.” 

In such a situation as mine every inci- 
dent is of importance. Here was a subject 
of speculation presented to my mind, and 
ample exercise for my imagination. I 
am prone to paint pictures to myself, and 
on this occasion I had some materials to 
work upon. Had the guest up stairs been 
mentioned as Mr. Smith, or Mr. Brown, or 
Mr. Jackson, or Mr. Johnson, or merely as 
“the gentleman in No. 13,” it would have 
been a perfect blank to me. I should have 
thought nothing of it; but “The Stout 
Gentleman!”—the very name had some- 
thing in it of the picturesque. It at once 
gave the size; it embodied the personage 
to my mind’s eye, and my fancy did the rest. 

He was stout, or, as some term it, lusty ; 
in all probability, therefore, he was advanced 
in life, some people expanding as they grow 
old. By his breakfasting rather late, and in 
his own room, he must be.a.man-accustomed 
to live at his ease, and above the necessity 
of early rising; no doubt, around, rosy, 
lusty old gentleman. 

There was another violent ringing. The 
stout gentleman was impatient for his break- 
fast. He was evidently a man of impor- 
tance; “well to do in the world ;” accus- 
tomed to be promptly waited upon; of a 
keen appetite, and a little cross when hun- 
gry; ‘ perhaps,” thought I, “he may be 
some London Alderman; or who knows but 
he may be a Member of Parliament ?” 

The breakfast was sent up, and there was 
a short interval of silence ; he was, doubt- 
less, making the tea. Presently there was 
a violent ringing; and before it could be 
answered, another ringing still more vio- 
lent. ‘ Bless me! what a cholericold gen- 
tleman!” The waiter came down in a huff. 
The butter was rancid, the eggs were over- 
done, the ham was too salt:—the stout 
gentleman was evidently nice in his eating ; 
one of those who eat and growl, and keep 
the waiter on the trot, and live in a state 
militant with the household. 

The hostess got into a fume. I should 
observe that she was a brisk, coquetish wo- 
man ; a little of a shrew, and something of 
a slammerkin, but very pretty withal ; with 
a nincompoop for a husband, as shrews are 
apt to have. She rated the servants round- 
ly for their negligence in sending up so bad 
a breakfast, but said not a word against the 
stout gentleman ; by which I clearly per- 
ceived that he must be aman of conse- 
quence, entitled to make a noise and to give 
trouble at a country inn. Other eggs, and 
ham, and bread and butter were sent up. 
They appeared to be more graciously receiv- 
ed; at least there was no further complaint. 

I had not made many turns about the 
traveller’s-room, when there was another 


stir and an inquest about the house. The 
stout gentleman wanted the 7imes or Chro- 
nicle newspaper. I set him down, there- 
fore, for a Whig ; or rather, from his being 
so absolute and lordly where he had achance, 
I suspected him of being a Radical. Hunt, 
I had heard, was a large man ; “ who knows,” 
thought I, * but it is Hunt himself?” 

My curiosity began to be awakened. I 
inquired of the waiter who was this stout 
gentleman that was making all this stir; 
but I could get no information: nobod 
seemed to know his name. The landlords 
of bustling inns seldom trouble their heads 
about the names or occupations of their 
transient guests. The colour of a coat, the 
shape or size of the person, is enough to 
suggest a travelling name. It is either the 
tall gentleman, or the short gentleman, or 
the gentleman in black, or the gentleman in 
snuff-colour ; or, as in the present instance, 
the stout gentleman. A designation of the 
kind once hit on answers every purpose, 
and saves all further inquiry. 

Rain—rain—rain! pitiless, ceaseless rain! 
No such thing as putting a foot out of 
doors, and no occupation nor amusement 
within. By and by I heard some one walk- 
ing over head. It was inthe stout gentle- 
man’s room. He evidently was a large man 
by the heaviness of his tread; an old man 
from his wearing such creaking soles. ‘He 
is doubtless,” thought I, ‘‘some rich old 
square-toes of regular habits, and is now 
taking exercise after break fast.” 

I now read all the advertisements of 
coaches and hotels that were stuck about 
the mantel-piece. The Lady's Magazine 
had become an abomination to me; it was 
as tedious as the day itself. I wandered 
out, not knowing what to do, and ascended 
again tomy room. I had not been there 
long, when there was a squall from a neigh- 
bouring bed-room. A door opened and 
slammed violently ; a chambermaid, that I 
had remarked for having a ruddy, good-bu- 
moured face, went down stairs in a violent 
flurry. The stout gentleman had been rude 
to her! 

This sent a whole host of my deductions 
to the deuce ina moment. This unknown 
personage could not be an old gentleman ; 
for old gentlemen are not apt to be so ob- 
streperous to chambermaids. He could not 
be a young gentleman ; for young gentle- 
men are not apt to inspire such indignation. 
He must be a middle-aged man, and con- 
founded ugly into the bargain, or the girl 
would not havetakea the matterin such terri- 
ble dudgeon. I confess 1 was sorely puzzled. 

In a few minutes I heard the voice of my 
landlady. I caught a glance of her as she 
came tramping up stairs ; her face glowing, 
her cap flaring, her tongue wagging the 
whole way. ‘She'd have no such doings 
in her house, she'd warrant! If gentle- 
men did spend money freely, it was no 
rule. She'd have no servant maids of 








some. At length the stillness of the house 
was interrupted by the ringing of q bell. 
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about their work, that’s what she wouldn't 

As I hate squabbles, particularly with 
women, and ahove all with pretty women, 
I slunk back into my room, and partly 
closed the door; but my curiosity was too 
much excited net to listen. The landlady 
marched intrepidly to the enemy’s citadel, 
and entered it with a storm: the door 
closed after her. I heard her voice in high 
windy clamour for a moment or two. Then 
it gradually subsided, like a gust of wind in 
a garret; then there was a laugh; then 
I heard nothing more. 

After a little while my landlady came out 
with an odd smile on her face, adjusting 
her cap, which was a little on one side. As 
she went down stairs 1 heard the landlord 
ask her what was the matter; she said, 
“ Nothing at all, only the girl’s a fool.” — 
I was more than ever perplexed what to 
make of this unaccountable personage, who 
could put a good-natured chambermaid in 
a passion, and send away a termagent land- 
lady in smiles. He could not be so old, nor 
cross, nor ugly either. 

I had to go to work at his picture again, 
and to paint him entirely different. I now 
set him down for one of those stout gentle- 
men that are frequently met with swagger- 
ing about the doors of country inns. Moist, 
merry fellows, in Belcher handkerchiefs, 
whose bulk is a little assisted by malt- 
liquors. Men who have seen the world, 
and been sworn at Highgate; who are 
used to tavern life ; up to all the tricks of 
tapsters, and knowing in the ways of sinful 
publicans. Free-livers on a small scale ; 
who are prodigal within the compass of a 
guinea; who call all the waiters by name, 
touzle the maids, gossip with the landlady 
at the bar, and prose over a pint of port, or 
a glass of negus, after dinner. 

The morning wore away in forming of 
these and similar surmises. As fast as I 
wove one system of belief, some move- 
mentof the unknown would completely over- 
turn it, and throw all my thoughts again 
into confusion. Such are the solitary ope- 
rations of a feverish mind. I was, as I have 
said, extremely nervous ; and the continual 
meditation on the concerns of this invisible 
personage began to have its effect :—I was 
getting a fit of the fidgets. 

Dinner-time came. I hoped the stout 
gentleman might dine in the travellers’- 
room, and that I might at length get a view 
of his person ; but no—he had dinner served 
in hisown room. What could be the mean- 
ing of this solitude and mystery? He could 
not be a Radical; there was something too 
aristocratical in thus keeping himself apart 
from the rest of the world, and condemning 
himself to his own dull company through- 
out a rainy day. And then, too, he lived 
too well for a discontented politician. He 
seemed to expatiate on a variety of dishes, 
and to sit over his wine like a jolly friend 
of good-living. Indeed, my doubts on this 
head were soon at an end; for he could 





not have finished his first bottle before I 
could faintly hear him humming a tune ; 
and, on listening, I found it to be “ God 
save the King.” ’Twas plain, then, he was 
no Radical, but a faithful subject ; one that 
grew loyal over his bottle, and was ready 
to stand by King and Constitution, when 
he could stand by nothing else. But who 
could he be? My conjectures began to 
run wild. Was he not some personage of 
distinction travelling incog.? ‘‘God knows!” 
said I, at my wit’s end; “it may be one 
of the royal family, for aught I know, for 
they are all stout gentlemen !” 

The weather continued rainy. The mys- 
terious unknown kept his room, and, as far 
as I could judge, his chair, for I did not hear 
him move. Inthe mean time, as the day 
advanced, the travellers’-room began to be 
frequented. Some, who had just arrived, 
came in buttoned up in box-coats; others 
came home who had been dispersed about 
the town. Some took their dinners, and 
some their teas. Had I been in a different 
mood, I should have found entertainment 
in studying this peculiar class of men.— 
There were two, especially, who were regu- 
lar wags of the road, and up to all the stand- 
ing jokes of travellers. They had a thou- 
sand sly things to say.to the waiting-maid, 
whom they called Louisa, and Ethelinda, 
and a dozen other fine names, changing the 
name every time, and chuckling amazingly 
at their own waggery. My mind, however, 
had become completely engrossed by the 
stout gentleman. He had kept my fancy 
in chase during a long day, and it was not 
now to be diverted from the scent. 

The evening gradually wore away. The 
travellers read the papers two or three 
times over. Some drew round the fire and 
told long stories about their horses, about 
their adventures, their overturns, and break- 
ings-down. They discussed the credits 
of different merchants and different inns; 
and the two wags told several choice anec- 
dotes of pretty chambermaids and kind 
landladies. All this passed as they were 
quietly taking what they called their night- 
caps, that is to say, strong glasses of brandy 
and water and sugar, or some other mix- 
ture of the kind ; after which they one after 
another rang for “‘ Boots” and the cham- 
bermaid, and walked off to bed in old shoes 
cut down into marvellously uncomfortable 
slippers. 

There was only one man left; a short- 
legged, long-bodied, plethoric fellow, with 
a very large, sandy head. He sat by him- 
self, with a glass of port wine negus, and 
a spoon; sipping and stirring, and medi- 
tating and sipping, until nothing was left 
but the spoon, He gradually fell asleep 
bolt upright in his chair, with the empty 
glass standing before him; and the candle 
seemed to fall asleep too, for the wick grew 
long, and black, and cabbaged at the end, 
and dimmed the little light that remained 
in the chamber. The gloom that now pre- 





Around hung the 
shapeless, and almost spectral, box-coats of 
departed travellers, long since buried in 
deep sleep. I only heard the ticking of the 
clock, with the deep-drawn breathings of 
the sleeping toper, and the drippings of the 
rain, drop—drop—drop, from the eaves of 


vailed was contagious. 


the house. The church bells chimed mid- 
night. All at once the stout gentleman 
began to walk over head, pacing slowly 
backwards and forwards. There was some- 
thing extremely awful in all this, especially 
to one in my state of nerves. These ghastly 
great coats, these guttural breathings, and 
the creaking footsteps of this mysterious 
being. His steps grew fainter and fainter, 
and at length died away. I could bear it 
no longer. I was wound up to the despe- 
ration of a hero of romance. ‘ Be he who 
or what he may,” said I to myself, « I’ll 
have a sight of him!” I seized a chamber 
candle, and hurried up to number 13. The 
door stood ajar. I hesitated—I entered: 
the room was deserted. There stood a 
large, broad-bottomed elbow-chair at a 
table, on which was an empty tumbler, and 
a Times newspaper, and the room smelt 
powerfully of Stilton cheese. 

The mysterious stranger had evidently 
but just retired. I turned off, sorely dis- 
appointed, to my room, whieh had been 
changed to the front of the house. AsI 
went along the corridor, I saw a large pair 
of boots, with dirty waxed tops, standing 
at the door of a bed-chamber. They doubt- 
less belonged to the unknown ; but it would 
not do to disturb so redoubtable a personage 
in his den; he might discharge a pistol, or 
something worse, at my head. I went to 
bed, therefore, and lay awake half the night 
in a terribly nervous state ; and when I fell 
asleep, I was still haunted in my dreams by 
the idea of the stout gentleman and his 
wax-topped boots. 

I slept rather late the next morning, and 
was awakened by some stir and bustle-in 
the house, which I could not at first com- 
prehend ; until getting more awake, I found 
there was a mail-coach starting from the 
door. Suddenly there was a cry from be- 
low, “ The gentleman has forgot his um- 
brella! look for the gentleman’s umbrella 
in No. 13!” I heard an immediate scam- 
pering of a chambermaid along the passage, 
and a shrill reply as she ran, ‘here it is! 
here’s the gentleman’s umbrella !”” 

The mysterious stranger then was on the 
point of setting off. This was the only 
chance I should ever have of knowing him. 
I sprang out of bed, scrambled to the win- 
dow, snatched aside the curtains, and just 
caught a glimpse of the rear of a person 
getting in atthe coach-door. The skirts of 
a brown coat parted behind, gave me a 
full view of the broad disk of a pair of drab 
breeches. The door closed—* all right!” 
was the word—the coach whirled off :—and 
that was all I ever saw of the stout gentle- 
man ! 
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Poetry. 


PASTORAL STANZAS. 
FROM LORENZO DE MEDICI, RY W. ROSCOF, ESQ. 
( Taken from *‘ Illustrations of the Life of Lorenzo 
de Medici,” just published. ) 
—<—>_—— 
‘Phe other morn I took my round 
Amidst my garden’s sweet retreat, 
What time the sunbeam touch'd the ground, 
With its first soft revivirg heat ; 
There on my favourite flowery bed 
IT cast my scarcely waken’d eye, 
Where mingling roses, white and red, 
In all the bloom of beauty vie. 
Some leaf by leaf their filmy fold 
I saw expanding to the sun; 
First close compress’d, then half unroll’d, 
‘Till all the tender task was done. 
Some younger still, could scarcely burst 
Their cruder buds; and some there were 
That veiled their softer charms, nor durst 
intrust them to the early air. 
And some had drank the morning sky, 
And fell to earth a vernal shower ; 
And thus I saw them rise and die 
In the brief limits of an hour. 
And when, their faded glory past, 
All strewn abroad they met my eyes, 
A tender thought my mind o’ercast, 
How youth departs, and beauty flies. 


—>>?-<o 


FOR THE EIGHTEENTH OF JUNE. 


= 


[Inserted by particular desire.} 
—<—_ 





STANZAS, WRITTEN FOR THE ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. ‘ 


Tune.—" Scots wha hae wi Wallace bied.” 
ee 


Revolving Time has brought the day, 
That beams with Glory’s brightest ray 
In history’s page, or poet’s lay, 

The day of Waterloo ! 


Each British heart with ardour burns 

As this resplendant day returns, 

While humbled France in secret mourns 
The day of Waterloo ! 


Then lift the brimful goblets high, 

While rapture beams in every eye, 

Let shouts of triumph rend the sky, 
The toast be Waterloo! 


To all who can the honour claim, 

Fiom Wellington's immortal name, 

To th’ humblest son of martial fame, 
Who fought at Waterloo ! 


Fill, fill the wine-cup yet again, 

But alter’d be the joyous strain, 

To those the cup now silent drain, 
Who fell at Waterloo! 


Soft sigh ye bre zes o’er the grave, 

Where rest the ielics of the brave, 

And sweetest flow’rets o’er them wave, 
Who fell at Waterloo! 


From their ensanguin’d honour’d bed, 


In Freedom’s sacred cause to die, 

In Niaierle embrace to lie, 

Who w not breathe his latest sigh, 
Like them at Waterloo! 

Alas! the bard no wreathe can claim 

To deck his unambitious name, 


By adverse fate shut cut from fame, 
Far, far from Waterloo! 


Yet ardent fancy loves to trace 
What might have been his nobler place, 
And whispers he would not disgrace, 
A field like Waterloo ! 
Edinburgh. 


—~+ ><. 
THE ORIENTAL MUSE. 
tice 


INVITATION. 
PARAPHRASED FROM THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 





Arise, my love—dear maid arise, 

Hasten, hasten, come away, 

The wintry clouds are gone, and the skies 
Are joyous as thine own blue eyes ; 

The rains are o’er, and a sweet spring day 
Greets you with all its opening flowers, 
Lovely, as if the passing showers 
Had left their rainbows on the earth 
To tint the buds as they blossom’d forth. 

Through the sparkling air the birds rejoice, 
And flutter upon careless wing, 

Greeting the leafy time of spring; 

The tender grape, the pale green vine, 
The violet, and Syrian rose, 

Sweet basil, and each plant that grows, 

From the dewy primrose of the vale 
To the giant cedar that dwells alone 
On the misty hill of Lebanon, 

Mingles rich perfumes in the gale, 

Whose breath is still iess sweet than thine. 
Calculta. 


The following well-known epitaph is inserted at the 
especial request of a valuable correspondent, together 
with his note, which is evidently intended to meet the 
eye of some friend, through the medium of the Ka- 
leidoscope. 


EPITAPH IN LLANGOLLEN CHURCH-YARD. 
——- 


Our life is but a winter’s day : 
Some only breakfast and away ; 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fed ; 
The oldest man but sups and goes to bed ! 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day ; 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay ! 
Copied by FRANCIS FREMUM. 
June 1, 1822. 


N.B.—F. F. is not a certain truly happy man who 
visited that spot of rural beauty and quiet in such 
pleasing circumstances. Should this meet his eye, he 
will understand it, and may that happy sunshine of the 
Welsh mountains, during his visit, be an omen of a 
perpetual presence of felicity to himself, as well as to 
one even dearer to him than himself. 














Biographical Notices. 





EDWARD JERNINGHAM, ESQ. 





This excellent and Iimcuted individual was the 
youngest son of the late Sir William Jerningham, 





he olive rears his peaceful head, 
Nurs’d by the sacred blood they shed 
At glorious Waterloo ! 


Bart. heir and claimant of the ancient barony of 
Stafford, by Frances, daughter of Henry, the twelfth 
Viscount Dillon of Ireland: he marricd, in 1804, 


Emily, daughter of the late Nathaniel Middleton, 
Esq. by whom he has left four children. He was 
originally educated for, and called to the Bar ; but, 
with a disinterestedness which characterized him 
through life, having accepted the office of Secretary 
to the Board of British Catholics, he devoted him. 
self to his honorary duties so entirely, as altogether 
to sacrifice his profession. The task which he thus 
undertook was one of peculiar delicacy and import. 
ance, not only as it related to the Cathulics, but to 
the whole body of the public; for upon whatever 
side men may range themselves in the discussion of 
the great question, with which he thus became co 
immediately connected, all must feel that a tempe- 
rate and judicious management of it is essential to 
the peace and -best interests of the empire. How 
he succeeded is seen iv the firm, but conciliatory 
tone which has uniformly distinguished the acts of 
those, whose official organ he was, and in whose 
proceedings he necessarily took an active and pie- 
minent part. The thanks of that body he repeatedly 
received ; no other mark of their approbation, ur 
testimony of the grateful sense they eutertained cf 
his services, would he ever accept. 

In private life, religion was the spring of all his 
actions ; but he practised the greatest of all virtues, 
true, genuine, universal benevolence, from an im- 
pulse of nature, as well as from a sense of duty: he 
entered with generous concern into whatever affect d 
the interests of a felluw-creature, and never appearcd 
so happy as in the perfurmance of some good. In 
his manners he was affable, in his temper cheerful, 
in his. affections warm, in his attachments ardent 
and sincere, We believe he never made au enemy; 
and seldom made an acquaintance without gaining 
a friend. To the Catholic body his loss is great; to 
his friends most bitter; to his disconsolate family 
irreparable; yet must they dwell upon his memory 
with pleasure, and in time feel soothed by those very 
recollections of his worth which now plunge thc m 
into the depths of affliction. 








SMiscellanics. 


PRESTON GUILD. ' 
—_— 


Mr. EpiTor,—I have the pleasure to inform yor, 
that this. grand festival, which is held every twentieth 
year, will commence on Monday, the 2d of September 
next.—It is a fact worthy of notice, that Nicholas Grim- 
shaw, Esq. Mayor, was Mayor on occasion of the last 
Guild, in 1802. The following is the arrangement for 
the entertainments :— 
First WEEK.—Monday morning, the Mayor's Pro- 
cession ; Monday evening, Ball; Tuesday morning, the 
Mayoress’s Procession; Tuesday evening, Theatre ; 
Wednesday morning, Races; Wednesday evening, the 
Mayor’s Bali; Thursday morning, Races ; Thursday 
evening, Theatre; Friday morning, Races; Friday 
evening, Faucy DressBall ; Saturday morning, Races ; 
Saturday ery Display of Fireworks. 

Stewards of the races,--Charles Tempest Esq. and 
George Walmsley, Esq. 
Srconp WrExK.—In this week there will be a grand 
Musical Festival for the benefit of the Public Charities 
of the town. Conductor, Mr. Greatorex ; Leader, Mr. 
Mori. The first vocal and instrumental performers in 
the kingdom will be engaged. 
Monday morning, Ascent of a Balloon; Monday 
evening, Ball; Tuesday morning, Oratorio; Tuesday 
evening, Concert ; Wednesday morning, Oratorio ; 
Wednesday evening, Charity Ball; Thursday morning, 
Mayoress’s Public Breakfust ; Thursday evening, Con- 
cert; Friday morning, Oratorio; Friday evening, 
Masqued Ball. 
No fewer than twenty-seven Noblemen and Gentle- 
men have already accepted the office of stewards for the 
musical festival. yours, 
Preston, June 14, 1822. CITIZEN. 








¢& We have received our friend’s account of the last 
Preston Guild, which we shall present to our readers 





next week.—£dit. 
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COOPER, THE AMERICAN ACTOR. 


The numerous friends of this highly-gifted actor, who 
received so much gratification from his performances 
when on the English boards, will be pleased to find, by the 
following paragraphs from the American papers, that 
his popularity is not a mere ephemeral feeling : 

Extract of a letier received at Baltimore, dated Lou. 
isville (Ky.) April 25.—‘ Mr. Cooper, the great actor, 
being among us, is the only incident I can recollect 
worth stating. It was understood he would only per- 
form one night; of course, the press to see him was 
prodigious. Boxes of ten seats, brought from sixteen 
to thirty-six dollars, and the house was full before sun- 
set. His success induced him to perform six nights. — 
During the day, he was caressed and feasted by our first 
citizens, and he reccived for his week’s work, eleven 
hundred ‘dollars, which he invested in whiskey and sent 
down the river, as our trash (bank notes) would be of 
little use to him 3 at least, so he said, and he was right, 
for it required 210 dollars in paper, to buy 100 dollars 
in specie. « ; 

Lexington (Ky.) April 29.—Mr. Cooper makes his 
second appearance to night, in the character of Hamlet. 
His first performance was attended by a fashionable and 
crowded audience, who were delighted wih his manner 
of executing the character of Othello. The box tickets 
were sold by auction at an average of 1 dollar 60 cents 
each ; some of them brought 3 dollars. 








Scientific Becorrs. 


{ Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
Jar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History; Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. &c. ; to 
be continued in a Series through the Volume. |] 





MIRACULOUS WELLS. 
eR 


[| See a note to Correspondents.] 
———— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

$1r,—Your scepticism, respecting the barome- 
trical, or, as you call it, the miraculous well, at 
Raivhill, surprises me much, since there are many 
irregular springs in the world, and some in England, 
whose barometrical and miraculous powers are wel! 
attested. I will proceed to name a few. There 
was one found by Dr. Plott, and described in his 
treatise De Origine Fortinum. It is in the pari-b 
of Whittington, in the couuty of Stafford, at a place 
called Hangermore-Slade, which is weli kuown ucver 
to flow, but on the approach of a scarcity of corn 
And, iu moist seasons, when it ought naturally to 
abeund with water, it is entirely destitute, as was 
the case in the year 1680, whea there was a month 
of incessant rain. 

Hobbes, of Malmesbury, and Cotton, mention a 
well in the Peak of Derbyshire, called the Weeding 
Well, which occasionally “ belli ws out a hoarse 
sound” Uobbes was, I believe, tutor to the Mar- 
quis of Hartington, afterwards Duke of Devonshire, 

Emanuel Maignan, io bis Perspective of Tholous, 
in Gallia Narbonensis, lib I. prop. I. sec. #1. 
describes the famous Horary Fountain, of Lusus in 
France, which increases itself by degrees, “ with a 
noise of mighty rushing waters” till it flows out a 
large river, and then subsides again until it is quite 
dry; this takes place only in the months of May, 
June, and July. 

Pliny, jun. lib. 4. epist. ult. writes of a spring, 
in Argo Comensi, iv the county of Como, in France, 
which is three days in its increase and decrease — 
There is a similar spring in the village of Kilken in 
Flintshire, which flows and reflows every four hours, 
There is one still more extraordinary mentioned by 
Gassendus as being in Calle Martiense, which flows 
eight times iv every hour. 

The learned Desaguliers gives an account, in the 
Transactions of the Roval Society, for July, August, 
and September, year 1724, No. 384, of the Lam 


bourne Spring, in the county of Birks, which flows breathing! He awoke with the violence of his sensa- 


more pleotifully in dry weather than in wet ; and 
in the memorable drought year, 1681, when other 
rivers were dry, it was higher than usual ; and when 
the rain commenced, the spring ceased altogether. | ; 


| tions, and instantly seized 
pressing what he had just heard, but in vain; he, how- 
ever, then composed a piece, which is, perhaps, his best 
composition ; 


his fiddle, in hopes of ex- 


ne called it the. ** Devil’s Sonnata;” but 
t was so far inferior to what he had fancied in his sleep, 


T think these authorities will be sufficient to re- | that he declared he would have broken his instrument, 
move your doubts respecting Rainhill; and if you | and abandoned music for ever, if he could have found 
have any respecting the Routing Well, at Moncton, | any other means of living. 


take the following, from the works of the most 
learned Stephen Switzer, aud allow there is more 
miracle in wells than “dreawt of in your philoso- 
phy.”—“ The same thing happens in a place, called 
AsHWoopD, in the parish of KING SWINFORD, in 





AERIAL NAVIGATION IN AMERICA. 
In a late number we inserted an account of a wild 


scheme proposed to the East Indian Government for 


the same county (Stafford) which flows not unless | carrying the mails from Bombay to London by means 
there is like to be a subsequent PENURY OF CORN.| of a balloon.. The following paragraph, from the 


But when it does flow, it is with as great a noise as 


Washington Gazette, shows, that our Transatlantic 


the rattling and clashing of tron, and so terrible | fiends are not behind the Orientalists in building cas- 
was the sound theredf, that they report some tnieves, Senientadtnn 


that had harhoured thereabouts, being struck, as it 


‘* James Bennett, of Philadelphia, who petitioned 


was with the terror of a guilty conscience, immedi- , “ - 
’ of a guilty ; Congress, last week, for exclusive privileges in air- 


afely RAN AWAY.” J.-L. B. 


Manchester, June 12, 1822. 








SHOWER OF FISH. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—In Bingley’s Animal Biography (4th edition, 











vol. [. p. 12) after mentioning that in India, ponds of 
considerable depth are formed in a few hours, by sudden 
rain, in places where, for months before, there has not 
been the smallest appearance of vegetation or moisture ; 
and, that in less than twenty-four hours after the fall of 
rain, verdure is apparent in every direction. The author 
adds, ‘‘ but the most surprising circumstance is, that 
very shortly after this verdure begins to appear, these 
newly-formed ponds are found swarming with fish of 
such a size as to admit of being taken with nets, and to. 
afford food forman. This circumstance is related by Dr. 
Anderson (Recreations in Agric: F. 270) on the autho- 
rity of a very respectable person of Bombay, and was 
not stated until the fullest inquiries had been made, and 
the most satisfactory evidence had appeared respecting 
it.” (Can any of your readers inform me what kind of 
Jish are these of such sudden growth, and what time is 
to be understood by the period here denominated ‘* very 
shortly 2” —Y ours, 


June 10, 1822. INDAGATOR. 


In reference to the inquiry of INDAGATOR, we have 
to observe, that the testimony of various travellers con- 
curs in stating, that it is a common thing for frogs and 
toads to be found alive on the flat tops of houses after 
violent rains in tropical climates. Mr. Pennant, in his 
History of Indostan, relates, that small fish are there 
found (in places which were lately quite dry) about the 
tenth day after the first rains; and the inhabitants make 
a common dish of them at their tables.—dit. 








REMARKABLE DREAM OF AN ITALIAN MUSICIAN. 


Tartini, a celebrated musician, whowas bornat Pirano, 
in Istria, being much inclined to the study of music, in 
his early youth dreamed one night that he had made a 
compact with the Devil, who promised to be at his ser- 
vice on all occasions; and, during this vision, every 
thing succeeded according to his mind ; his wishes were 
prevented, and his desires always surpassed by the as- 
sistance of his new servant. At last, he imagined that 
he presented the Devil with his violin, in order to dis- 
cover what kind of a musician he was; when, to his 
great astonishment, he heard him play a solo so singu- 
Janly beautiful, and which he executed with such supe- 
rior taste and precision, that it surpassed all the music 
which he had ever heard or conceived in his life. So 
great was his surprise, and so exquisite was his delight 
upon this occasion, that it deprived: him of the power of 





navigation, has found a competitor m D. B. Lee, of 
the same eity (on whose behalf a petition to Congress 
was this morning presented by Mr. Keyes) who claims 
a priority of invention, and states, that Bennett must 
have borrowed or stolen the invention from him.—An 
aériai combat, in their respective machines, at a con- 
venient elevation from the earth, in the presence of the 
committee, to whom the subject is referred, would be 
the best way to settle the dispute, and furnish, at the 
same time, the necessary evidence of the practicability 
of the project.” 








AID IN CASE OF SHIPWRECK. 

Several experiments have recently been made before 
the Trinity Board, and a Board of General Officers, at 
Woolwich, on a new plan, for affording speedy and 
effectual aid in case of shipwreck. It differs from Cape 
tain Manby’s plan, inasmuch as the line of communi- 
cation can be made by means of a rocket instead of a 
mortar. A roller is also added, and so admirably con- 
structed, as to render considerable fucility and safety 
in reaching the shore. The advantage that must be 
derived in the night-time, from the rocket, is obvious, 
as it is so constructed, that it will burn in the water. 
The precision, by which the line of communication is 
formed, is also considerably augmented, and the safety 
of life and property consequent upon having the ap- 
paratus ready on board, in case of accident, is para- 
mountly enhanced. The two Boards have spoken in 
terms of approval of the new plan, and have made their 
report accordingly. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Mraiugyts. 


SITUATION XLVIII. 
—_ - 
(Number 111 of Sturges.) 
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Literary Motices. 


THE AMERICAN MUSE. 
——- 

A much-esteemed literary friend bas favoured us 
with a copy of an interesting little work, just pub- 
lished in London, entitled “ Specimens of the Ame- 
rican Poets, with Critical Notices, and a Preface.” 
The intelligent English editor has performed his 
task with ability and a degree of candour, which, 
we regret to add, is not always observable in our 
commentaries on American literature. He evi- 
dently does uot belong to the class of critics, who, 
in judging the work, which an author has pro- 
duced, are biassed by a prejudice against the coun- 
try which has produced the author himself. There 
is no motto affixed to the work ; but the following 
sentiment might have been selected from Churchill, 
with a trifling liberty used with the last line to 
avoid literary anachronism : 

‘¢ Genius is of no country, her pure ray 
Shines all abroad, as general as the day ; 

Foe to restraint, from place to place she flies ; 
And now behold her in Columbia rise.” 

The volume, which extends to about two hundred 
pages, contains, ‘besides the English preface and 
commentary, the following pieces : 

“6 Airs of Palestine, by J. Pierpont.—The Back woods- 
man, <a K. Paulding.—Fanny, Anonymous. 

“Di 's Poems.—Lines—Melancholy—A Western 
War Song—The Heroes of the West—Turn not to the 
East—To ** * *—To***, in apology for neglecting an 
Invitation—Ostracismo di Scipione—Translation. 


‘6 Mazxwell’s Poems.—Ariadne to Theseus—Tea— 
Pleasure and Love—The Humming Bird—Heart’s-Ease 





—Song on the Death ofa Young Lady—Love and Beauty 
—The Wild Flower—To a Lady, after her Marriage. 
*¢ Bryant’s Poems.—The To a Water-fowl— 


Translation of a Fragment of Simonides—Inscription 
for the entrance into a Wood—The Yellow Vio 
Song—Green River—Thanatopsis. 

«Vamoyden, by J. W. Eastburn and his Friend.— 
Proem—Canto II. 

“* Fugitive Poetry.—Scenes of my Youth—Saturday 
Night—Home—Lines to a Stone from Loch Katrine— 
Lines to the Western Mummy—Sonnet—V ersification 
of a remark in Pliny—Time and Pleasure—Hope and 
Memory—Autumn—The Paint King—The Wreathe 
of Love—Lines, upon seeing an infant asleep in its 
Mother’s arms—-To the Holian Harp.” 


The English editor introduces the poems of W. 
C. Bryant with some very liberal comments, from 
which we subjoin an extract : 


“‘ The observation of a very encomiastic traveller led 
her to the conclusion, that the Americans ‘ have no- 
thing of the poet in them, nor of the bel esprit, and 
that they are apt to be tiresome if they attempt to be 
either.’ We are told also, by the same lively writer, 
that the Americans ‘have a suquins stock of infor- 
mation, but this runs little into the precincts of imagi- 
nation,—fiacts form the d-work of their discourse.’ 
Even the Americans themselves appear hitherto to 
have subscribed to this — $ but, it is eperthended, 
that the publication of this small volume of poems, by 
Mr. pe nae _—* wae _ a is des- 
tined very speedily to me the mother of poets, who 
will compel the authors of Europe to guard their own 
laurels with no small degree of anxiety. These pro- 
ductions are, in fact, a most convincing proof, that, 
whatever disadvantages may retard its developement, 
there yet are, amongst the Americans, the germs of 
pure poetical feeling and the capacity of high poetical 
expression.” 

The selections, suggested by our friend for intro- 
duction in the Kaleidoscope, are of too great length 


for our circumscribed columns ; but we shall, from 





time to time, recur to the subject; confining our- 


selves, in the mean time, to the Lines on the West- 
ern Mummy, from the American Monthly Maga- 
zine, and those on the Green River; although they 
are by no. means to be compared with many 
others of the collection. Our motives for this 
present preference are, first, their brevity, and 
next, the interest attached to the subjects. The 
Indian mummy has been fully described in our ac- 
count of the Mammoth Cave, which, together with 
an engraving, appeared in the Kaleidoscope of March 
19, 

‘ O stranger, whose repose profound 


These later ages dare to break, 
And call thee from beneath ee 
Ere nature did thy slumber shake ! 


What wonders of the secret earth 

Thy lip, too silent, might reveal ! 

Of tribes, round whose mysterious birth 
A thousand envious ages wheel ! 


Thy race, by savage war o’errun, 
Sunk down, their very name forgot ; 
But ere those fearful times begun, 
Perhaps in this sequestered spot, 


By friendship’s hand thine eyelids clos’d, 
By friendship’s hand the turf was laid ; 
And friendship here perhaps reposed 
With moonlight vigils in the shade. 


The stars have run their nightly round, 
The sun look’d out and pass’d his way, 
And many a season o’er the ground 
Has trod where thou so softly lay. 


And wilt thou not one moment raise 
Thy weary head, awhile to see 
The later sports of earthly days, 


How like what once enchanted thee ? 


Thy name, thy date, thy life, declare ; 
Perhaps a queen, whose feathery band 
A thousand maids have sighed to wear, 
The brightest in thy beauteous land. 


pabapre Helen, from whose eye 
Love kindled up the flames of war : 
Ah, me! do thus thy graces lie, 

A faded phantom and no more! 


(O! not like thee would I remain, 
But o’er the earth my ashes strew, 


And in some rising bud 

The freshness that my childhood knew.) 
But has thy soul, O maid! so long 
Around this mournful relic dwelt ? 


Or burst away with pinion strong, 
And at the foot of mercy knelt ? 


Or has it in some distant clime 

With curious eye unsated stray’d, 
And down the winding stream of time 
On ev’ry changeful current play’d ? 
Or lock’d in everlasting sleep 

Must we thy heart extinct deplore ? 
Thy fancy lost, in darkness weep, 
And sigh for her who feels no more ? 


Ox exil’d to some humbler sphere 

In yonder wood-dove dost thou dwell, 
And murmuring in the stranger’s ear, 
Thy tender melancholy tell ? 


Whoe’er thou be, thy sad remains, 

Shall from the muse a tear demand, 
Who, wandering on these western plains, 
Looks fondly to a distant land. 





THE GREEN RIVER. 





BY MR. BRYANT. 





When breezes.are soft and skies are fair, 

I steal an hour from study and care, 

And hie me away to the woodland scene, 

Where wanders the stream with waters of green, 
As if the bright fringe of herbs on its bri 

Had given their tinge to the wave they drink; 
And they whose meadows it murmurs through, 


Yet pure its waters, its shallows are bright, 
With colour’d _— and — of light ; 
And clear the depths where the eddies play, 
And dimples deepen and whirl away; 
And the plane-tree’s speckled arms o’ershoot 
The swifter current that mines its root ; 
Thro’ whose shifting leaves, as you walk the hill, 
The quivering glimmer of sun and rill, 
With a sudden flash on the eye is thrown, 
Like the ray that streams from the diamond stone. 
Oh ! loveliest there the spring days come, 
With blossoms, and birds, and wild bees’ hum ; 
The flowers of summer are fairest there, 
And freshest the breath of the summer air, 
And the swimmer comes, in the season of heat, 
To bathe in these waters so pure and sweet. 
Yet, fair as thou art, thou shunnest to glide, 
Beautiful stream! by the village side, 
But-windest away from the haunts of men, 
To silent valley and shaded glen ; 
And forest and meadow, and slope of hill, 
Around thee, are lonely, lovely, and still; 
Lonely—save when, by the rippling tides, 
From thicket to thicket the snge glides ; 
Or the simpler comes, with basket and book, 
For herbs of power on thy bank to look ; 
Or haply some idle dreamer like me, 
To wander, and muse, and gaze on thee. 
Still—save the chirp of birds that feed 
On the river-cherry and seedy reed, 
And thy own wild music, gushing out 
With mellow murmur, or fairy shout, 
From dawn to the blush of another day, 
Like traveller singing along his way,— 
That fairy music I never hear, 
Nor gaze on those waters so green and clear, 
And mark them winding away from sight, 
Darkened with shade, or flashing with light ; 
While o’er thee the vine to the thicket clings, 
And the zephyr stoops to freshen his wings ; 
But I wish that fate had left me free 
To wander these quiet haunts with thee, 
Till the eating cares of earth should depart, 
And the peace of the scene pass into my heart ; 
And I envy thy stream.as it glides along, 
Through its beautiful banks, in a trance of song. 
Tho’ forc’d to drudge for the “ay of men, 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen; 
And mingle among the jostling crowd, 
Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud ; 
I sometimes come to this oy lace 
To breathe the air that ruffles thy face, 
And gaze upon thee in silent dream ; 
For, in thy lone and lovely stream, 
An image of that calm life appears, 
That won my heart in my greener years. 





THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 


—_— 


(Continued from our last.) 
It appears to be the prevailing opinion of the 
majority of those who have perused this work, that 
it is decidedly superior to its predecessor, The Pi- 
rate; and we have conversed with some readers, 
who do vot hesitate to class The Fortunes of Nigel 
with the most popular works ascribed to the Author 
of Waverley. In addition to the notice we bestowed 


{on the subject last week, we shall proceed with a 


brief outline of some parts of a story which is the 
subject of general conversation; although in the 
present article we may occasionally trench upon the 
ground we have before passed over.— Edit. Kal. 





‘‘ The scene is laid in London, in the reign of James 
the First, whose character is drawn in a very correct and 
masterly style, observing strictly the authenticated facts 
relating to the royal t; and giving, besides, that 
familiar air to his character, which is, perhaps, the au- 
thor’s most remarkable excellence. The Lord Nigel of 


‘Glenvarloch, the hero of the tale, has at the commence- 





Have nam’d the stream from its own fair hue. 


ment of the story arrived in London for the Purpose of 
prosecuting a claim for monies lent by his father to the 
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King, and without which, his hereditary estate must be 
sold for the payment of mortgages which are immedi- 
ately pressing. Being utterly ignorant of themethod by 
which royalty should be approached, and having, withal, 
somewhat of his country’s pride, the Lord Nigel has 
entrusted his memorial to the care of his servant Richie 
Moniplies, who put the papers into the King’s hand 
without ceremony, as the monarch was mounting his 
horse. The King had no fondness for duns, and treated 
the memorial with the contempt which all unreasonable 
applicants for money deserve ; he threw it from him in 

eat anger, and Moniplies went home to his Lord 
without any other guerdon than his labour for his pains. 

+ Richie happens, in passing the house of a country- 
man, David Ramsay, horologer to the King, to be lug- 
ged into a quarrel by the mischievous propensities of 
two roguish apprentices of the clock-maker, in which 
he is well beaten. The manners of these city ’prenti- 
ces, then a remarkable portion of the ae Lon- 
don, are admirably hit off; and prove the careful ob- 
servation of the author, as well as his learning, in 
the history of the times. The serving man’s wound 
keeps him a short time confined in the house of the 
clock-maker, during which period the state of his 
mas.er’s affairs and his own are wrung from him by 
the celebrated George Heriot, the founder of the 
Hospital in Edinburgh, and then Jeweller and Gold- 
smith tothe King. This person, who is under man 
weighty obligations to the father of Nigel, is induced, 
from the story of Richie, to take upon himself the.care 
of ‘this fortunes,” and by his interest with the king, 
but much more by his address, he succeeds in procuring 
his Majesty’s recognition of the claim, and an order 
on the Exchequer fortheamount. At this period it ap- 
pears that the Chancellor of Scotland has been induced 
to hasten the legal proceedings against the estates of Ni- 
gel, in consequence of desiring to procure the reversion 
of them for the Duke of Buckingham, the favourite. 
Nigel is presented to the King, who is extremely gra- 
cious; he also meets at Court with Lord Huntinglen, 
and is received by him with great kindness, although an 
ancient feud has long subsisted between their families. 
his success renders him an object of hatred to Bucking- 
ham, and of course to his creature, the Prince Charles. 
The Lord Dalgarno, the son of Lord Huntinglen, a 
most edious person, resolves to promote this ill disposi- 
tion to his own ends. 

*¢ We should have mentioned before, that the horolo- 
ger, David Ramsay, has a’fair daughter who is painted 
very happily + it is one of those seemingly mild, but 
intensely passionate characters which the author succeeds 
in so well ; that woman’s heart which seems to slumber 
like a still lake, tideless and. waveless until the breath of 
feeling wakes it into energy and life. Nigel is led into 
gay company and his servant Moniplies quits him in 
consequence. We regret that we can only allude to the 
excellent scene in which he gives him his parting caution. 

*¢ The insolence of the Prince to Nigel in the Park, 
induces the latter to seek an explanation from Dalgarno: 
a quarrel ensues; and, in his anger, Nigel strikes the lord 
with the flat of his sword, on his refusing to fight. This 
offence, which being committed within the precincts of 
the Court was then punished with the utmost rigour of 
Star Chamber v e, compels the Lord Glenvarloch 
to seek his own safety in Whitefriars, or as it was then 
called (Slangice) Alsatia, a sanctuary for persons of 
broken and desperate fortunes. The descriptions of the 
people and manners in this place are arong the best 
parts of the book. It brings forcibly to mind vld Tom 
Shadwell’s play of The Squires of Alsatia, and makes 
us wonder as to the source whence the author could 
have derived so accurate a knowledge of those aftiirs. 
A murder is committed on a miser who keeps the house 
where Nigel lodges, he kills one of the murderers with 
his own hand, but is compelled to fly in consequence; 
and going by water, he lands at Greenwich, when the 
king is hunting, resolving to throw himself upon the 
royal clemency: he, however, only succeeds in terri- 
fying his Majesty and getting committed to the Tower. 
Here he is waited on by a young boy, who turns 
out eventually to be the daughter of David Ramsay. 
By the kindness of George Heriot, whose character 
is placed in a most manly and generous light, his li- 
beration is effected ; and ultimateiy, by the same means, 
and by the production of the Lady Hermione, whom 
Dalgarno had imposed upon by a false marriage, and 
who has lived in retirement upon the wen of Heriot, 

the guilt of that base Lord is discovered, and Lord 
Glenvarloch restored to his estates. He marries Mar- 

aret Ramsay, and his man Moniplies marries the rich 
oghtte of the miser, who was murdered in Whitefriars. 
Lord Dalgarno is killed by robbers, who, waiting to fight 





a duel with Nigel, which Meniplies has, with more 
regard for his master’s life than his honour, prevented, 
by omitting to deliver the challenge. All the deservin 
parties are eventually made happy, and the kind-hea 
Jeweller, George Heriot, enjoys the supreme satisfaction 
of knowing that their felicity is the work of his hands. 

‘s There are, of course, many beautiful incidents and 
eloquent es, which, in the brief summary to which 
we are confined, we are obliged to pass over in silence; 
it is perhaps better so, because we shall then have an- 
swered our purpose, which is to stay in some measure 
the curiosity of our readers, without taking from its 
keenness.” 3 





AUTHOR OF WAVERLY AND ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
— 


In the introduction to the Fortunes of Nigel, we 
found the following very curious passage concerning a 
living poet—the author of Waverly is conversing with 
his friend, Captain Clutterbuck, on popular literature : 

‘6 Captain Clutterbuck.—Should you change your stile, 
I still advise a volume of dramas like Lord Byron's. 

*¢ Author of Waverly.—No, his Lordship is a cut 
above me—I won’t run my horse against his if I can 
help myself. But there is my friend Allan has just 
written such a play as I might write myself in a very 
sunny day, and with one of Bramah’s extra-patent pens. 
I cannot make neat work without such appurtenances. 

** Captain Clutterbuck.—Do you mean Allan Ramsay? 

** Author of Waverly.—No, nor Barbara Allan 
either; I mean Allan Cunningham, who has just pub- 
lished his tragedy of Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, full of 
merry-making and murdering—kissing and cutting of 
throats, and passages which lead to nothing, and which 
are very pretty pas for all that. Nota glimpse of 
probability is there stent the plot, but so much anima- 
tion in particular passages, and such a vein of poetry 
through the whole, as I dearly wish I could infuse into 
nd culinary remains, should I ever be tempted to pub- 
lish them. With a popular impress, people would read 
and admire the beauties of Allan ; as itis, they may 

erhaps only note hisdefects—or what is worse, not note 
fines atall. But never mind them, honest Allan, you 
are a credit to Caledonia for all that. There are some 
lyrical effusions of his too, you would do well to read, 
Captain. * Its Hameand its Hame,’ is equal to Burns.” 








Chit Chat. 


Newspapers.—If the sheets published in England, in 
1821, were laid in a circle upon our globe, a man might 
walk on paper round the earth !—And if the stamp duties 
were also distributed in shillings, he might pick one up 
at every third step !! 


The Third Time—The facetious Dr. B. of W T, 
having, inadvertently, preached one of his early sermons 
for the third time, one of his parishioners having ob- 
served it, said to him after service—** Doctor, the sermon 
you gave us this morning, having had three several read- 
ings, I move that it now be passed.” 














Lord Bacon says, ‘‘a certain Englishman who used 
to be excessively sick at sea, had his usual nauseau pre- 
vented by wearing a bag of saffron at the region of his 
stomach.” 





In the time of Henry I. the value of a measure of 
wheat to make bread for the service of 100 men was one 
shilling ; for the carcase of a fat ox, one shilling; for a 
fat sheep fourpence; and for the provender of twenty 
horses, fourpence. 





The Tar’s Retort.—A very ingenious barrister, not- 
withstanding all the confidence he may be supposed to 
have acquired from his long practice at the bar, re- 
ceived an answer the other day which not a little con- 
fused him. An action was brought for damages on ac- 
count of half the fluke of an anchor having been car- 
ried away, by one ship running foul of another; in 
consequence of which one ship was supposed to be da- 
maged by the sharpness of the anchor. In the course 
of the examination, the barrister, not being able to ob- 
tain a satisfactory answer from an old sailor, in the 
heat of passion, pulled out a penknife, and holding it 
on the table—** Hark ye, my fad, suppose your breech 
was to fall on this, don’t you think it would mark 
you?” ** No, Measter,’’ replies old Boreas, ** if so be 








as how, like you, I were well coppered.” 


Gymnastic Literature.—At the last Holloway fair, a 
quarrel took place between two young men, John Frank- 
ham, of Weston, near Bath, and Robert Head, of 
Avon-street, which terminated in a fight, Head proving 
the victor. Frankham (who, it will be remem . 
killed Charles Mariner, a tailor, in a pitched battle, on 
Lansdown, on 26th March, 1821) not satisfied with the 
result, he being ios liapee at the time of the affray, sent 
Head the following challenge, which we give literatim : 
** may 19, 1822. 

*¢ to Mr. Robert Head I has sent this challenge to you 
for to fight with you please to met at the Dolphin Inn 
on Whit-wensdary at one o’clock preceisely for to fight 
from one two five to ten or from ten two twenty or for 
what please or for love John rather have is ought firs 
because he has not own is self bate please to send your 
frends forward as backers for what you please please to 
send a answer as quick as proseble for to meet me at the 
Marlbroug tap or at the Dolphin in Weston for to point 
the day which you placed as quick as poseble 

“ Mr. JoHN FRANKHAM.” 

To this notable invitation Head sent the following 


reply : 
“ Friday, may 24, 1822. 

‘Mr. John Francom as you have disapointed me in 
not meeting according To your Promis me Robert head 
Have Taken The uppertunity To Renew The Chal- 
lange Requesting your Reason in not coming at The 
Malbrough Tap Do your or Do you not Call your Self 
aman To your Self and Friends as For me I consider 
as you are acting Very Wroung now the Princiable 
Tking is as This I send you This To meet you and not 
Disapoint you in So Doing and at the Same Time Will 
Fight you For The highest Sum you mention in your 
Challange wich is Twenty Pounds or Less Just as you 
Thinks Proper So therefore Eigher meet me at The 
Malbrough Tap or Send you notice of your Intenshin 
Where you Will or no and By So Doing you Will not 
Keep me in Suspense Nor Decive my Frinds. 

** Mr. ROBERT HEAD. 

‘© To Mr. John Francum To Be Left at The King’s 
head Weston near Bath.” 





Want of a Comma.—The Kentucky Orbit _an- 
nouncing the escape of a murderer, says, ** Andrew 
Cummins lately murdered Enos M‘Daniel, in Bourbon 
county. Cummins was suffered to at liberty until 
M‘Daniel died and made his escape!” —Edit. Kal. 





An Irish wit, who was stinted by his physician toa 
pint of wine, being reproached with drinking four bottles 
of claret, and bid to stick to his allowance, replied, 
‘*So I do: my pint of Madeira is my salary, and the 
rest is my perquisite.” 


A Pun.—A cause was lately tried which originated in 
a dispute about a pair of small-clothes. The Judge, 
who was a noted punster, observed, it was the first time 
he had ever known a suit to be made out of a pair of 
breeches. 








Dancing.—It may be gratifying to those who regret 
that the English are not a ** dancing people” to learn 
that the cone ropensity is rapidly spreading amongst 
us. A proof o this was given lately at Bow Fair, which 
was most numerously attended by the fashionables of 
the east end of the town. At this scene of frolic, besides 
numerous retail hops in the usual style, there was a 
booth called the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 360 feet 
long, and 70 feet wide. The ball-room was divided 
into sets, and at one time upwards of 1000 persons 
joined in the dance. The entrance to the assembly- 
room was guarded by peace-officers, to prevent any dis- 
order. The interior was splendid in the extreme, being 
illuminated with upwards of 6000 party-coloured Jamps, 
tastefully displayed in various devices. The orchestra 
was elevated, and consisted of a band of eighteen musi- 
cians. The dances were conducted by two *‘ professional’” 
persons, who greatly conduced to the accommodation of 
the company. Quadrilles were the order of the night! 
Quadrilles at Bow Fair! Something new must be im- 
mediately invented at Almack’s.—Lit. Gaz. 





At a city dinner, the other day, some gentlemen ha 
pening, during the circulation of the bottle to be pee 
ing of the wit and vivacity of Horace, one of them 
turned round to Alderman A——, and asked him what 
he thought of the Carmen Seculare? His worship, 
who did not wish to a ignorant, replied very: 
gravely—‘* Why I don’t know that they are worse than 
other Carmen, but I wish Thames-street were well rid 





of the whole set, for they are a terrible nuisance !” 
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Porrespondence. 


TUMULTUOUS INTERRUPTION OF PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCES. 
-_—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 








*6 We must not make a scare-crow of the law.” 
Meas. for Meas. 





Sim,—At the present period it may not be without 
amusement to some of your readers to inquire what is 
the law, as it affects persons attending theatres, who ex- 
press their disapprobation of the managers or actors. It 
is, indeed, fitting thet we should not ‘* burst in igno- 
rance” upon the subject, and should keep within the 
pale of the law when our inclination bends us to give vent 
to our feelings. Before I proceed, it is due to myself to 
state, that I have taken no part either in the fracas or 
the discussion of the occurrences which have lately hap- 
pened in our own theatre, my object being to contri- 
bute my feeble aid to the series of legal essays of my 
learned friend W. which have appeared in your miscel- 
lany. 

The case of Clifford v. Brunden, is the last, to my 
knowledge, which has been reported on the subject. It 
arose out of the O. P. riot, at Covent-garden Theatre, 
in 1809. Mr. Clifford, the plaintiff, was a gentleman of 
of very great eminence at the bar. When he en- 
tered the theatre, there was a cry of ‘* there comes the 
honest counsellor ;” and, a passage being opened for 
him, he went and seated himself in the centre of the 
pit. Soon afterwards, a gentleman asked him if there 
was’ any harm in wearing the letters O. P. He an- 
swered ** No.” The gentleman then asked him if he 
had any objection to wear them himself. He said he had 
not. The letters O. P. were then placed in his hat, and 
he putit on thus ornamented. He continued, however, 
to sit, without taking any part in the disturbance. 
When he was retiring from the theatre he was taken 
into custody, but discharged in half an hour. Mr. 
Clifford brought an action for the false imprisonment, 
When the cause came on for trial, Serjeant Best (now 
one of the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench) ar- 
gued for the plaintiff, that, ‘‘ within the walls of a theatre 
the public have a right to express their approbation 
or disapprobation without limit or control. This is a 
right which has been immemorially exercised, which is 
essential to the prosperity of the drama, and which never 
was before questioned in a court of justice. It stands 
en the same principle with liberty of criticism, which 
the Judges have often declared to be sanctioned and 
protected by law. A piece may be hooted from the stage, 
as it may be censured and ridiculed in writing when 
it is published. An actor may be praised or condemned 
in a newspaper or pamphlet for his theatrical per- 
formances. So he may be hissed or applauded at the mo- 
ment by those who witness his efforts. Is the conduct of 
the managers to be controled except by an unequivocal 
manifestation of public opinion? From the system of mo- 
nopoly on which our theatres are governed, people can- 
not leave a theatre where they are ill-used, and frequent 
aaother which is conducted with more liberality. Their 
only remedy is to express their disapprobation in the 
hearing of the manager, and to bring him to terms of 
submission. This, accordingly, is the course which has 
always been pursued. Mr. Garrick, and the first men 
who have undertaken the management of our theatrical 
coneerns, have hitherto cheerfully yielded to the juris- 
diction of the pit, without a thought of appealing to 
Westminster Hall.” 

There is so much good sense in the argument I have 


transcribing it. But it seems that the Judge (Sir James 
Mansfield) who tried the cause, did not altogether concur 
in opinion with the sentiments delivered by the learned 
Sergeant: for, in his charge to the Jury, he says, ‘‘I 
cannot tell upon what grounds many people conceive 
they have a right, at a theatre, to make such a prodi- 
gious noise as to prevent others from hearing what is 
going forward on the stage. Theatres are not absolute 
necessaries of life, and any person may stay away who 
does not approve of the manner in which they are ma- 
naged. If questions of this sort are to be decided by 
multitudes of people assembling tumultuously, and be- 
having in such a manner as to frighten decent members 
of society from going to the theatre, there will be an 
end of the law. The audience have certainly a right to 
express, by applause or hisses, the sensations which na- 
turally present themselves at the moment; and nobody 
has ever hindered, or would ever question, the exercise 
of that right. But if any body of men were to go to 
the theatre with the settled intention of hissing an actor, 
or even of damning a piece, there can be no doubt that 
such a deliberate and preconcerted scheme would amount 
to a conspiracy, and that the persons concerned in it 
might be brought to punishment.” 

It is, perhaps, not generally known, that Macklin, 
the famous comedian, indicted several persons for a con- 
spiracy to ruin him in his profession. They were tried 
before Lord Mansfield ; and it being proved that they 
had entered into a plan to hiss him as often as he ap- 
peared on the stage, they were found guilty under his 
Lordship’s direction, but the prosecutor declined calling 
upon them to receive the judgment of the court. 
JULIUS. 








THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 


—>—. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—->-_ 
Srr,—I have just received a circular, containing a 
resolution of a meeting of the proprietors of this insti- 
tution, calling upon each proprietor for the payment 
of one pound, in order to liquidate the debt owing by 
the establishment. Now, Sir, it appears to me, that 
before the proprietors at large can be fairly called upon 
for the payment of what must amount to several hundred 
pounds, it is proper that the accounts of the institution 
should be rigidly examined or audited, and that they 
should be printed and circulated, for the information of 
the proprietors. I would also ask, whether, in these 
days of ‘*economy and retrenchment,” some diminu- 
tion of the current expenses cannot be effected? Like- 
wise, whether the collection of money for plants sold 
is not considerably in arrear, and to what amount ?— 
Yours, &c. A SUBSCRIBER. 


To Correspondents. 


CoMPLETION OF OUR VOLUME.—Our next number 
will complete the second volume of the new series of 
the Kaletdoscope ; and many of the favours intended 
for this volume must be transferred to the next vo- 
lume. Amongst these will be found several acknow- 
ledged communications, which have been repeatedly 
postponed to give place to others of a more temporary 
and pressing natyre. 


THEATRICAL Row.—We shall not revive the late 
partizan feud by giving admission to any of the com- 
munications which have reached us on this subject. 
Our columns have been open with perfect impartiality 
to both sides of the question, as we have published 
the statements of Mr. Salter and of the Managers. 
As for the riotous way in which it was attempted to 
settle this point, that is not a mal but a general 

uestion, intimately conn with the laws of the 
iand; and we cannot, therefore, decline the letter of 














just quoted, that I could not resist the temptation of 


LIVERPOOL NEw MaRKET.—We give publicity to 
the following letter, without knowing any thing of the 
truth of the representation. We have been informed 
by a female friend, in the frequent habit of attending 
the market, that she has never been, in the slightest 
degree, scorch the smell, or rather stink (for thst 
is the proper word) complained of; and a correspon. 
dent assures us that a piece of mutton has been pur. 
posely subjected to experiment in the market, and Let 
sweet eight weeks. 

‘* To the Editors.—I1 was much surprised on going into 
the New Market the other day, at the dirty state of 
it, and the unpleasant smell; and was much more 
so at being informed, on inquiry, that it was owing 
to the wells being all dry, and the Corporation 
Water-works not giving a sufficient supply of water. 
Surely these things should have been foreseen, or 
provided for, by the experienced men employed 
in the formation and construction of that market; 
and if proper means be not adopted to prevent such 
occurrences, myself and many of the inhabitants 
must prefer some other market, for it is impossible, 
particularly in this hot weather, to bear the smell 
of, or go into it.—Yours, 


S* Rodney-street, June 5.” ‘6 AN INHABITANT. 





NEw AnD OLD MarkKETs.—The letter to the Com- 
mon Council on this subject, although interesting to 
the town, is unsuitable for the Kaleidoscope ; but we 
shall take some other means of circulating it very 
generally, and very shortly. 





DramaTic CriTIcIsm.—E. to whose note we alluded 
in our last, with a promise to resuine the subject, 
must excuse the freedom with which we express the 
opinion, that he is not sufficiently qualified as an or- 
thoepist, for the office he has volunteered. In his 
eagerness to censure Mr. Vandenhooff, he has singled 
out two words, to the pronunciation of which he takes 
exception ; although they are both warranted by the 
authority of Walker. The word privacy our corres- 
pondent would pronounce with the first syllable short, 
instead of long; and the word shire (a county) he in- 
sists upon, it ought to be given with the # long, as in 
the word jire ; whereas Vr. Vandenhoff has it sheer ; 
in which he is borne out by the authority of Walker, 
as we observed before, aad by the usage in polite so- 
ciety; although in Lancashire it is generally used 
otherwise. 


MrracuLous WELLs.—Our friend, J. L. B. of Man- 
chester, will please to bear in mind, that our scepticism 
on the subject of the Lancashire and Scotch well-ba- 
rometers never extended beyond their alleged prog- 
Nosticating qualities, which we still doubt as much as 
ever. We are not unacquainted with the familiar 
phenomenon of intermitting wells, which admit of an 
easy solution. It is the noise said to issue from cer- 
tain wells, on the approach of certain weather, which 
staggered and still staggers our belief. Our corres- 
pondent, we feel assured, has too much sense and 
candour to expect that we should put implicit faith 
in all the phenomena he has recorded in his letter. 
The existence of witchcraft might be proved by equally 
good authority. We fancy we recognize J. L. B. ; and 
If so, we will talk this matter over when we meet. 








BoLTon Spa—The Letter of PERAMBULATOR in our 
next. 





Minna Tro1r—NavutTicus, Sour Krovur, P. H. 
and S. S. of Kirkham in our next. 


Our St. Helen’s friend is entitled to our thanks and at- 
tention for his suggestion. 








MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT.—N. B. is informed, 
that if we thought a mathematical column would 
prove acceptable, we are p to enter upon the 
subject. We have, however, our doubts; for which 
reason we must hesitate to incur the expense of the 
two diagrams which are required to illustrate his com- 
raunication. 
ceed ade Sane 
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